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vosvacim. 

This Pamphlet wa> p«t to press early in the summer. Its distributioa 
was prevented by the Author's being suddenly called from home. 

TfCeralP«CK»E^s testimony to support the fact related of Count 
Pulaski could need corroboration, it can be further proved that Gen. La 
fIvettb, when lately in Columbia, declared it to be true of h.s own 
knowledge. 

ERRATA. 

PaffC 4, line 18, read our before Revolution. 

10 28, (0 after the word after. 
12! 7, (,) after Battle. 

21, 34, t< after pu*. 
22 8, for then read otherwise. 

04 2' (,) after and, and also after prannnr. 

' for from read between. 

25, 32, for 5orio read socio. 



grade of intellectual progression, being but a few steps removed from second 
chiTdhood. But it is impossible for any one who will be at the trouble to 
compare the pamphlet with the review, not to see through the whole of the 
miserable contrivance. The Review is but an echo to the pamphlet; and the 
connexion, dependence, and co-operation of the two, to produce the same 
purpose, are as clear as sunbeams. 

The name of a venerable old man, trembling on the verge of the grave, 
known to have been the companion and friend of Pulaski, is made use of to 
give an air of authenticity the pamphlet, and n sanction to the gross im- 
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THE late attempt of the conductors of the North American Review, to 
give publicity and credit to an anonymous pamphlet entitled ^^A Vindication 
of Pulaski^^^ compels me, however reluctant, to come once more before the 
public. 

Those who are in the habit of perusing the North American Review are 
aware, that all the articles which it contains are anonymous, and appear as 
editorial. But the fact is very well known, that there are many contributors 
to the work; aad probably the writers of the works reviewed, constitute no 
inconsiderable portion of the number of contributors. Except in such cases, 
it is not difficult, among this vainest of the mortal race, to discover the actual 
author of mosf, if not all, of the articles which appear in that work. 

When I was last visited from the same quarter, the undertaking was con- 
fided, it seems, to a mere youth, a relative and humble convenient of the Edi- 
tor; one whose native vanity, fostered by a little travel, and those attentions 
which great wealth never fails to attract, was equally prepared to have grap- 
pled with Sir Isaac Newton, had the task been assigned him. At present the 
instrument made use of, I am given to understand, is just on the opposite 
grade of intellectual progression, being but a few steps removed from second 
childhood. But it is impossible for any one who will be at the trouble to 
compare the pamphlet with the review, not to see through the whole of the 
miserable contrivance. The Review is but an echo to the pamphlet; and the 
connexion, dependence, and co-operation of the two, to produce the same 
purpose, are as clear as sunbeams. 

The name of a venerable old man, trembling on the verge of the grave, 
known to have been the companion and friend of Pulaski, is made use of to 
give an air of authenticity 4^' the pamphlet, and n sanction to the gross im- 



putations which'it casts upon the author of the Life of Greene. While some. 
one^ under the guise of an impartial reviewer, is prepared to step forward, 
and with an affected air of deference and conviction, to sustain the pam- 
phlet, and promote its malicious purposes. 

It is time for the public to know that this is among the every day tricks of 
these affected umpires of tstste and^ morals. 

At present, I have no {Positive infdrmation who are the actual authors, either 
of the pamphlet or review. They may come from the same hand, or they 
may come from different hands; in either case, the feeling they but ill conceal, 
discover plainly the hand of personal enmity. Until, however, some other 
author is given, I feel myself authorized and constrained to treat the Review 
as the work of the Reverend Editor. 

And yet, when we consider the perfect self-possession with which the au- 
thor passes his opinions upon military men and military things^ and th« great 
facility in morals discoverable upon certain ethical topics, we cannot but dis- 
cover the coat of mail but ill concealed beneath the cassock. And above all, 
when we consider the extreme credulity which the Reviewer manifests, land 
his ready acquiescence in facts which nothing but sheer ignorance of Revo- 
lutionary history, or of any Jiistory, could countenance, we may well doubt 
if such a production could come from the pen of one who could suppose him- 
self competent to conduct a literary work. 

The author may have calculated on the credulity and ignorance of his 
readers; if so they are obliged to him for the compliment. 

When the pamphlet reviewed, first made its appearance, a friend at the 
seat of government forwarded me a copy; at the same time informing me that 
the ostensible author was a superannuated man, who was thought to be only 
the instrument of men of deeper designs and fewer scruples than himself; 
but that it was the unanimous opinion of my friends, that it was beneath 
my notice. I cast my eye over the title page, and at once adopting the 
opinion of my friends, threw it by, never intending again to take it up, well 
satisfied that any production with such a title must be beneath my notice. 

The title of the pamphlet is not that by which it is designated in the 
list of the articles reviewed, constituting the contents of No. 47. The 
word ^^malignantly" is omitted from that catalogue, but the affectation of 
this omission is abundantly conspicuous, when, upon turning to the article 
itself, we there find the word malignantly retained. I have seen it under the 
hand of the Reverend Editor, that he claims credit for benevolent views in 
this omission: t am far from conceding them to him. To what purpose 
omit the offensive term in the catalogue, and retain it in the article? The 
Reverend gentleman foresaw that it was calculated to create disgust, and might 
counteract rather than promote the sale of his work. It was therefore cort" 
venient to omit the word from his advertisement and the omission but adds 
the charge of hypocrisy to the malignity whicfane whole Review indicates. 
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Yet I should have deemed the Review as much beneath my notice as the 
pamphlet, did it not contain two most injurious personal charges, which I 
quote in the writer's own language. 

"Under impressions like these it was with sincere regret that in this coun- 
try we should find occasion given for any one to write a pamphlet with the 
avowed object of vindicating the fame of Pulaski from the injurious charge 
of an American historian; and surprise is mingled with regret when we learn 
that the charge is intended to throw a slur on the military character of a 
man whom the world has lauded with a unanimous voice, for his skill and 
bravery as a soldier/' P. 378. 

The other passage is in these words: "These considerations alone are 
enough to destroy the force of the charge. It needs not be inquired whether 
Pulaski was found in a farm-house or what he did, or whether he did any 

tidog o* ticvc battle of Germantownj it is enough to know that Washington 
was acquainted with all his conduct there, much better than any other person, 
and that he never lisped a whisper of censure for neglect of duty, but on the 
contrary aided his future promotion. In short, we doubt not that Judge John^ 
son has been deceived, and that the authority on which he relied, from what- 
ever source it came, is not entitled to credit; and every generous minded 
citizen of the United States must lament that he should have sanctioned by 
his name a charge calculated to reflect no honour on Washington, and to 
cast reproach on the memory of a brave man," &c. 

These are heavy imputations; and it is most vexatious to think, that not- 
withstanding my defence is positive and complete, it can avail me but little. 
That I should be assailed by the North American Review, excites no surprise 
with me. It is what I foretold to my friends explicitly and confidently, long 
before it occcurred. For I had reason to think that there were individuals 
connected with that Review, whose eternal enmity I had incurred from causes 
which I have no reason to blush at. Still I entertained a hope that there 
would have been found character enough in the conductors of that work to 
repel any attempt to make it the instruments of private or party views. My 
experience satisfies me that they only require some specious disguise, some 
mere pretext, for rather lending themselves voluntarily/ than otherwise to 
such attempts. These people cannot be ignorant of the advantage they 
possess over one whose defence cannot find its way to their pages. It is 
some consolation, when a newspaper admits such publications into its co- 
lumns, that pubtic opinion demands, that the same paper should also admit 
an answer; the bane and the antidote go together; the same readers and the 
same degree of perpetuity are given to both. But with these Reviews the 
reverse is the case, and the defence is necc^ssarily limited to the existence of 
a day, while the Reviews are to go down to after times, and to be read by 
thousands to whom the defence can never make its way. 

It is to be hoped that the evil will in time produce its own corrective. It 
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is thought that the attacks of Aristophanes upon Socrates would never have 
been tolerated at Athens, had not the known profligacy of the Greek comedy 
been such that its attacks could make no impression upon a known character. 
According to a common adage, "Its tongue was no calumny," where every 
thing was fabulous. 

If the Reverend gentleman still thinks ^Hhat the authority on which I re- 
liedy from whatever source it camey is not entitled to credit y^^ I presume it 
can only be because he has not read the Charleston Courier of April 23d 
last. There, the most venerable survivor of the soldiers of the Revolution, 
Major General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, altogether unsolicited by me, 
has volunteered to affirm the truth of the anecdote of Pulaski, which drew 
out the pamphlet. I well knew that he was an eye witness of the fact, that 
he was at General Washington's side when Pulaski was found asleep, on the 
morning of the battle of Germantown^ and heard the temperati^ hi«t «furite^ 
reprimand which he received from the Commander in Chief. Yet I had 
firmly resolved to submit to any consequences rather than elicit his testimony, 
lest he too should encounter some of that brutality which I have experienced. 

Here I might rest my cause; for I am yet to learn, that the writer of his- 
tory in any of its branches, is under any obligation so suppress facts^ how- 
ever they may bear upon individual reputation. On the contrary, if a just 
estimate and correct knowledge of human actions and services be a leading 
object of history, does not he fail in his duty who suffers individual consider- 
ations to induce him to suppress facts? «> 

But I am far from any necessity to rest my cause here; and since the Reve- 
rend Reviewer has thought proper to call in question my American feelings, 
and to impute to me an "intention to throw a slur upon the military character 
of Pulaski," I am prepared to show, that nothing but strong American feel- 
ings drew forth the narrative of the event; and if Pulaski's military character 
is affected by it, it was an incident to the occurrence, not a motive of the writer. 
I think also I shall show that the high-toned American feelings professed by 
the* Reverend Reviewer, are mere affectation, and intended to cloak feelings 
of far less creditable cast and character. 

It was not until General Pinckney's declaration had appeared in the Courier 
of the 23d April, that my attention was sufficiently awakened to induce me 
to peruse either the pamphlet or the review. But the perusal of a very few 
pages of these publications was sufficient to satisfy me beyond a doubt of 
the quarter from which the attack proceeded. It is impossible for any reader 
to be so blind as not to perceive the common origin of this pamphlet and of 
the Review of the Life of Greene, published in the United States Magazine, 
for January 1823: not less impossible than for any one to be so dull as not 
to discover the intimate fellowship between the author of this pamphlet and 
its reviewer. There are passages dispersed through the work with a view to 
give it the semblance of genuineness; but the veil is so flimsy, as only to ex- 



cite a smile at the folly that could suppose itself cunning enough to conceal 
the fraud. 

Take for instance the passage which relates to the Newburg letters, and 
we see in it the same perpetual effort to appropriate to General Armstrong 
the authorship of those far famed productions. 

The author of the review in the Courier of the 23d April, attributes the 
review in the United States Magazine of January, 1823, with seeming con- 
fidence, to General Armstrong; and the same thing has been done in various 
other publications. I am unacquainted with the evidence upon which the 
fact of his authorship rests: and feel constrained therefore to treat it as an 
anonymous publication, which I have no right to attribute to General Arm- 
strong. On the contrary, I do not hesitate to declare, that General Arm- 
strong should have been the last man on earth to publish to the world a claim 
to the authorship of ihose letters. What! lives there a man so depraved as 
to covet the fame of an Erostratus or Ravaillac? Even the paricide, when re- 
pentant, may claim our pity, by confessing his guilt: still pity, not applause, 
is the utmost that is due to repentance. But what would be said of a con- 
fession that sets reputation at nought, and coolly claims credit for the skill 
with which the deed was performed? By a hand, says that review, ^^ which 
xsould touch with some ability the chords of sympathy and feeling," &c.^ 

The review in the United States Magazine, it is true, contains a positive 
assertion that the Newburg letters were written by General Armstrong; but 
it contains other very important assertions, which it is so entirely in my power 
to prove untrue, that I feel under no obligation to admit any fact upon the un- 
supported authority of that publication. 

The writer also speaks of General Armstrong as the avowed author of 
those letters; a fact concerning which my belief is, that the man cannot be 
found who will testify that a declaration to that effect has been personally 
made to himself. ' 

Indeed, if we take a view of the nature and character of the Newburg 
letters, it becomes incredible that any man would willingly fasten upon him- 
self the imputation of moral and political turpitude which those letters indi- 
cate. Or, if he did, the world would imitate the pious perjury practised by 
inquests over other suicides, and pronounce him insane* 

The first of those letters only is generally known to the public; and al- 
though mutiny, sedition, counter revolution and civil war Were the horrible 
ends of that production, some palliation might be found for it in the practice 
of ambitionists of every age. 

Not so with the second letter, which really exhibits a specimen of depra- 
vity of such a nature as must ever draw upon its author a feeling in which it 
is. doubtful whether contempt or indignation should predominate. There can 
be no apology found for it among honourable men, since it boldly, and ex- 
plicitly, and most calumniously charges the Commander in Chief with se- 
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crctly and covertly favouring the unhallowed purposes of the writer of the 
previous letter. 

The first of these letters, it will be recollected, was circulated on Monday, 
the 10th March; and the meeting which it urged was to take place on the 
following evening. On the morning of the 11th, General Washington's 
general orders came out, reprobating the disorderly proceedings contemplated, 
but summoning the officers of certain grades, to meet on a subsequent day, 
to wit, Saturday, for the purpose of having the report of their Committee to 
Congress laid before them, and to deliberate on such ulterior measures as 
may be submitted to them. 

On the same day came out the second Newburg letter; in which we find 
the following passage, preceded by a due proportion of inflammatory decla- 
mation: 

"The general order of yesterday, which the weak may mistake for digap-- 
probation, and the designing dare to represent as such, wears, in my opinion, 
a very difierent complexion, and carries with it a very opposite tendency. 
Till now the Commander in Chief has regarded the steps you have taken 
for redress, with good wishes alone. His official silence has authorized your 
meetings, and his private opinion sanctified your claims. Had he disliked 
the ^bject in view, would not the same sense of duty which forbade your 
meeting on the third day of the week, have forbidden you from meeting on 
the seventh? Is not the same subject held up for your discussion? and has it 
not passed the seal of office and taken all the solemnity of an order? This 
will give system to your proceedings and stability to your resolves. It will 
ripen speculation into fact; and while it adds to the unanimity, it cannot 
lessen the independency of your resolves,'' &c. 

It is not a matter of surprise, that Washington, in his address of the Sa- 
turday following, should have explicitly charged this writer with "the black- 
est designs." 

Nor is it to be wondered at, that I choose to persist in considering the writer 
of the review in the United States Magazine as anonymous. I know not if 
I could be induced to believe General Armstrong in earnest if he were ex- 
plicidy and in the face of the world to avow himself the author of that pro- 
duction, or of any other production which has for its object, the appropria- 
tion of the authorship of the Newburg letters. 

It cannot be dibied, however, that there is something of a military air in 
the late combined operations against myself; in the simultaneous attack from 
the right at Richmond, under the signature of Hamilton; from the centre at 
Baltimore, through this pamphlet, and from the left at Boston, under the ban- 
ner of the Reviewer. One might be pardoned for suspecting, that war on 
so extended a scale indicated talents which had filled the highest military 
and civil stations, were it not for one obvious characteristic equally manifest- 
ing itself in every movement. They are the attacks of the brigand or assas- 



sin — they belong not to ope^ and honourable warfare. They are the move- 
ments of the aspirant for a scalp or a purse, and not the noble darings of 
that towering genius that yirould have given the finale to our revolution, with 
which most revolutions hive concluded, to wit, military despotism and con- 
sequent usurpation^ justice administered at the point of the bayonet, under 
the surveillance of avarice, and the guidance of the speculator on public 
distress and private misery. 

The time too for these concerted attacks was admirably selected; just when 
the tribute of gratitude so justly bestowed upon our earliest friend, was rais- 
ing to its highest pitch the public enthusiasm and gratitude to foreigners. 

But all foreigners had not the same claims upon public gratitude to which 
one is so justly entitled. And to misdirect public gratitude, I consider as no 
less an offence against the particular people upon whom the attempt is made, 
than an effort to falsify History is aganist all the world. This pamphlet and 
this review involve both offences. 

Count Pulaski was a brave man, none braver, and merits our gratitude 
for the spirit with which he embarked in our Revolution. But I propose to 
showjthat the claims to actual services attributed to him by this pamphlet 
and review, are so extravagant, and so fraught with injustice to the claims of 
other revolutionary characters, that it is difficult to determine whether the 
deviations from truth which they present, are to be attributed to credulity, to 
ignorance, or to deliberate imposition. 

The supposed offence which has drawn upon me this attack, is contained 
in the follo^ng extract from the Life of Greene, relating to an occurrence at 
the battle of Grermantown. ^^But it is a melancholy fact, of which few are 
informed, that the celebrated Pulaski who commanded the patrol, was found 
by Greneral Washington himself, asleep in a farm-house." Vol. I. p. 83. 

The fact being established beyond controversy by public testimony alto- 
gether unquestionable, I have only to prove that its introduction into my work 
was under the influence of no incorrect motive. The moral imputation be- 
ing removed, my judgment or feelings only can be arraigned. And here also 
I trust I am prepared to show that its introduction can be justified on the 
soundest reasons. 

No one who has perused the first volume of the Sketches from the 82d to 
the 89th page, comprising the offensive sentence above quoted, can possibly 
impute to the author any other design than that of vindicating Greneral Wash- 
ington from the most serious imputation ever cast upon his military conduct. 
That the loss of the battle of Germantown was attributable to a voluntary 
halt made before Chew's house, is an opinion early propagated, often repeat- 
ed and but feebly repelled (if repelled at all) by any previous writer. That 
thb halt was but momentary and, unaided by otheir causes, could not have 
produced the disasters of that day, is the proposition maintained in my pages. 
The leading cause, according to my views of the affair, and that in which all 

2 
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the others had th«r origin, was the notice communicated to the Britisfa by 
their patrols, of the advance of the American army. 

I was sensible that the enemies of General Washington, and the supports 
ers of the previous accounts of this battle, were sustained by the fact, that 
by the time the Americans had passed Chew's house, they found themselvet 
in presence of the enemy drawn up ready to receive them; having marched 
from their encampment, more than half a mile distant, and taken a positioR- 
in advance of the village, which enabled them to support the party which 
had been thrown into Chew's house. Assuming the fact that the surprise 
was complete, previous writers have considered the time necessary for the 
enemy to form and march to this new position, as having been afforded them 
exclusively by the delay before Chew's house. My effort is to show that 
there were other and more operative causes; and the principal of these was, 
that by three o'clock in the morning the approach of our army had been dis- 
covered and announced by their patrols; which gave them time to call the 
troops to arms and be in readiness to march to any point to which they might 
be directed by circumstances; that the halt at Chew's house was brief and in<- 
voluntary, and no other delays produced by it than those which of necessity 
resulted from it. Tl^ese it is true were very serious, as well immediate as inci- 
dental. For the orignal plan of the enterprise was, that the American right, 
under Sullivan, should direct their attack against the British left, which lay 
to the west of the village. Mr. Marshall, who must have written with the 
general orders before him, asserts this positively. (Vol. III. p. 176-) This 
object necessarily required the American Teft to display altogether to the west 
of the road on which they had marched, which was the Germantown road, 
the direct road into the village, across the centre of which the British army 
lay encamped. But by the time the American right wing had reached 
Chew's house, or very soon after the British army had taken a new po- 
sition, extending from the rear of Chew's house, obliquely in a south 
east direction, so as to cover the village from both columns of the Ameri- 
can army. This new and unexpected state of things induced General 
Washington to alter his orignal plan, so as to display the right column of 
his krmy across the Germantown road, thus throwing Wayne's division to 
the east of that road; and this column being compelled, in order to avoid the 
fire from Chew's house, to decline considerably to the east of their line of 
march, necessarily lost time in advancing upon the enemy; a loss which was 
greatly increased by the interruptions occasioned by the strong fences among 
which they were thus thrown, and by which their march became exceedingly 
embarrassed. 

It will be easily seen how strong an interest the enemies of General Wash- 
ington's fame, had in attributing all these delays to a voluntary halt before 
Chew's house. How little he deserved it, let the following anecdote, for 
which I am ready to produce the most satisfactory evidence, testify. 
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Whten the advance of the American column received the fire from Chew's 
house, they halted, and General Pinckney, then Colonel Pinckney, one of 
Washington's aids, and then at his side, hastened forward to ascertain the 
cause; for the darkness was so intense that nothing could be seen at the dis- 
tance of thirty yards, except the blaze of the fire-arms. One of the French 
Engineers here addressed himself to the Aid, and requested him to state to 
the Greneral, that he remembered such a thing's occurring in Italy, but, the 
army passed on and gained the victory, and the cassine full of soldiers fell 
into their hands. With this message he hastened back to the General, and 
although General Knox did exclaim against the policy of leaving an inimical 
armed force in their rear, the General requested Colonel Pinckney to inform 
the Engineer, "That he had already directed the army to file off to the right 
and left; and Colonel Ogden to remain with his regiment to watch the house, 
and to IaU on the soldiers in it if they attempted to quit it." 

Happily for the fame of Washington, General Pinckney still lives to con- 
firm or contradict this incident, and without fear of controversy, I pronounce 
it conclusive to prove 

1st. That the halt was not ordered by Washington. 

2dly. That it was of very brief duration. 

3dly. That it was a natural incident to the first discovery of the position 
taken by the retreating enemy in a house which enfiladed the line of the 
advancing column. And 

4thly. That it lasted no longer than was necessary to adopt the measures 
which the incident would natnrally indicate and require. 

But this view of the subject did not suit the enemies, or the secret envyers 
of Washington's fame, and it is all-important that they should disembarrass 
themselves of, every cause that could lead to the defeat of the enterprize, be- 
sides the halt at Chew's house. Hence, that feverish anxiety displayed by 
the author of this pamphlet (I mean the real autho^ to maintain the opinion, 
that the surprise was complete, and no previous preparation made to receive 
our army, but what became practicable through the delay before Chew's 
house. 

His language is, "Notwithstanding all the British and the Judge may say 
to the contrary, the surprise was complete; and of that fact any one who was 
in that army will assure him upon legal oath if required; and moreover, that 
had it not been for the unfortunate pause before that insignificant obstacle 
Chew's home^ a most glorious victory would have been the result of the day." 

Whoever may be the actual author of this paragraph, of him certainly, I 
should not presume to doubt, that he, if one of^ that army, would taite the 
legal oath here tendered. But of any other of that army, I should be very 
sorry to suspect, that he could so trifle with the sanctity of a legal oathy as 
to tender it on a subject on which from its very nature he could obviously 
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know nothing at all. How could an individual in the American army honest' 
ly make oath that the British were not apprised of the approach of the Ame- 
rican army; and how, I would ask, could any one not altogether indifferent 
to truth, venture to contradict on oath the testimony of the British on this 
subject? And how, above all things, can any one presume to affect an ex- 
traordinafry sensitiveness on the subject of Washington's fame, while thus 
earnestly endeavouring to fasten on him the loss of that battle altogether by 
a military blunder, and that spoken of contemptuously as ^^an unfortunate 
pause before that insignificant obstacle Chew's house?" 

That pause would have been of little consequence had it not compelled a 
deviation from the original plan of attack; and even then it would have been 
productive of little injury had not the enemy had timely notice to form and 
advance to the liead of the village; nor even then, had not the dense fog 
concealed the movements and position of the enemy so as to render recon- 
noitering and inquiry indispensable, in order to adapt the measures of the 
General to the exigencies of his actual situation. 

The important bearing of the timely notice given the enemy of our ap- 
proach will be fully felt if it be recollected that this alone enabled them to 
advance and take a position at the head of the village, which enabled them 
to take full advantage of all the embarrassments, direct and consequential, 
which unavoidably resulted from taking possession of Chew's house. 

It may be admitted that in the actual state of things, the deviation from the 
original plan of attack by displaying Wayne's column to the east of the Ger- 
mantown road was an unfortunate event. It was here that all the confusion 
arose, here the right of the one wing and the left of the other got interlocked, 
and here the disorder and retreat commenced. But two things cannot be 
denied; the first, that the impression made on our troops was produced by 
encountering the left of the British drawn up at the head of the village. 
Whereas, had they remained at their encampment, or not yet reached their 
ground, Wayne's brigade might have passed on and re-united with Sullivan's, 
and thus the two divisions would have been restored to the original order of 
attack, and all confusion avoided. 

The second, that no blame ought to attach to General Washington for 
adopting this measure, since the density of the fog and the clouds of smoke 
settling low over the field totally concealed from his view the actual changes 
which the rnemy had made from their original position across the village 
half a mile distant. Nor can it be doubted that could the General have as- 
certained the precise position of the enemy he would have adopted a differ- 
ent c«3urse, and by advancing his whole column on the west of the road, have 
turned the enemy's left flank and ensured the victory. 

Greene had already forced his right and gained his rear, and the conse- 
quence of gaining his left flank also, would probably have been the capture 
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of the whole army. As it was, the advance of the enemy to their new posi^ 
tion was the immediate cause of the defeat of this enter prize; as it might 
have been; but for the fog, even this manoeuvre could not have saved them. 
The one event, however, rests in fact, the other in conjecture. But we find 
Washington writing to Congress on the day after the battle. "It is with much 
chagrin and mortification I add, that every account confirms the opinion I 
first entertained, that our troops retreated at the very instant that victory was 
declaring for us." 

But why is the evidence of the Commander in Chief to be rejected on this 
question? Did he ever deceive Congress in his official communications!^ 
Did he ever deceive any one in his communications? Can an authentic do* 
cument be produced under his hand containing even an equivocation? Yet 
he writes thus: (October 5th, 1777:) "They (the British advanced parties) 
leaving their baggage, retreated a 'considerable distance, having previously 
thrown a party into Mr. Chew^s house, who were in a situation not to be 
easily forced, and had it in their power from the windows to give us no small 
annoyance, and in a great measure to obstruct our advapce.'^ 

And again. "The morning was extremely foggy, which prevented our 
improving the advantages gained, so well as we should otherwise have done. 
This circumstance, by concealing from us the true situation of the enemy, 
obliged us to act with much caution and less expedition than we could have 
wished, and gave the enemy time to recover from the effects of our first im- 
pression, and what was still more unfortunate, it served to keep our different 
parties in ignorance of each other's movements, and hindering their acting 

in concert. It also occasioned them to mistai^e one another for the enemy 

which I believe |»ore than any thing else contributed to the misfortunes which 
ensued. In the midst of the most promising appearances, when every thing 
gave the most flattering hopes of victory, the troops began to retreat, and en- 
tirely left the field in spite of every effort that could be made to rally them.'' 

Here the halt at the house is not even noticed, much less admitted among 
the causes of the misfortune. No other delay is admitted as having taken 
place but what was unavoidable^ and it is not admitted to have been 
increased by a voluntary pause. The fog is represented as having pro- 
duced a variety of consequences, necessarily leading to the catastrophe 
of the day. 

But this writer has too much confidence in his own judgment to pay respect 
to evidence from that quarter. 

The inquiry will probably here^be made, upon what authoritiJ have ven- 
tured to deviate so far from the received opinions of the day, and to present 
new views of the battle of Germantown. I answer, that I am in possession 
of an original and minute detail of the incidents of this battle, under the 
hand of an eye-witness, as competent as any man who trod the field to give 
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such a narrative, and whose character sets ail doubts at defiance.''^ And when 
I collated all the different narratives of the battle, giving facts their just as- 
cendancy over opinion, and crediting individuals according to their means of 
information; I found no difficulty in reconciling every apparent discrepancy, 
and hence grew up that narrative which I have ventured to submit to the 
public. To that narrative I refer for its own vindication. 

If then the inquiry be suggested, ^'Where was the necessity for relating 
this anecdote respecting Count Pulaski?" this is my answer. 

The question was whether it was or was not the pause at Chew's house 
which gave time to the enemy to advance and repel the assailants? My 
reply is, that the halt tber^ was but momentary, and that other causes opera- 
ted to bring the enemy forward in time to support the party in Chew's house. 
That they had notice through their patrol of the advance of our army in 
time to make preparations to receive them. To this 1 anticipated the reply; 
How was this to be obtained? We all kaow that <mr patrols were pushed 
forward upon the Germantown road, and have Mr. Marshall's authority to 
prove, that the purpose for pushing them forward was '^Xo prevent observation 
and keep up a communication between the heads of the different columns." 
Surely the reply is an obvious one, "that our patrols, or at least one of them, 
^id not do their duty."' Justice to others required that one to be identified. 
And if the fact is proved beyond contradiction, why does this writer resort 
to spies for the communication, when the accounts of those who received the 
intelligence are otherwise? The British account in the Annual Register for 
1777 is express that our approach was discovered by the patrols. And 
Pulaski must have retired early, since the discovery was made at three 
o'clock, whereas the front of the right column, according to Mr. Marshall, did 
not encounter the British advanced picket until sunrise; (in October;) ac- 
cording to others, about break of day. 

But our writer asks, and our reviewer repeats, "is a military man never to 
sleep?" This is indeed an unmilitary question. To sleep on his post, to sleep 
at a time like that, if ever allowable, was certainly inconsistent with orders 
"to prevent observation," and "to keep up a communication between the heads 
of the different columns." And if it be asked why was he not publicly stig- 
matised with the offence, I answer: That he knows nothing of the embarrass- 
ments under which the Commander in Chief discharged his duties, at that 
precise time more particularly, who does not know that General Washington 
was often obliged to temporise. And as to becoming himself the accuser of 
an officer, ^sides that it could seldom comport with his dignity, all knew 
that to him uiere would have been no pleasure in the task. I believe that, 
except in the two cases of General Lee and General Stephens, in which the 
offences were committed under the eye of the whole army, and therefore 

* Geueral Charles Cotesworth f inckaey. 
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could not pass unnoticed, he never preferred a complaint against any officer. 
At the date of the battle of Germantown, when it was all-important to con- 
ciliate foreigners, forbearance in such a case became almost a duty. Cer- 
tainly the crisis was one, at which the Commander in Chief might well ex- 
ercise a^ latitude of forbearance towards foreigners, which, at any other time, 
might have been held exceptionable. Nor is it unworthy of notice, that 
Washington knew not, at the time of his communication to Congress, that 
his approach had been discovered and reported at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Nor could he have known it until long after. He had therefore na 
specific injury to lay to the charge of Pulaski at the time. 

Let it be borne in mind that this pamphlet itself contains no positive con- 
tradiction of the anecdote refated of Pulaski. But the ingenious operator 
behind the scenes, has known how to throw such clouds of declamation and 
of affected sentiment over his pages, as to withdraw the attention of the 
reader from tlfis circumstance. I know not from what source it is that the 
Reverend reviewer obtains the knowledge that the author of the pamphlet is 
Mr. Bentelou, the war-worn veteian of Baltimore. But the views of the 
Reverend reviewer in holding him out as the author are obvious. The 
writer of the pamphlet exhibits his dramatis persona in bold and capti- 
vating relief, to make the offence against him appear the greater; and the re- 
viewer introduces in propria persondy this ostensible author, surrounded by 
every circumstance that can captivate or interest, in order to add to the im- 
pression. Nor is the veteran flag omittec^ from the exhibition. And yet it 
cannot be denied, that whoever it was who saved this standard at the affair of 
Monk's Comer, he must have been greatly indebted to the nimbleness of his 
horse's heels. If it was the good old ostensible author of this pamphlet, of 
him I will only say, I cannot suppress my astonishment, hoinM^e, who must 
have acted so humble a part at the battle of Germantown, if indeed he was 
there at all, could venture upon such bold and peremptory assertions with 
regard to the events of that battle. There is a confidence in the language 
of the pamphlet on this subject, which would better become the pen of one 
whose deep researches in the art of war, eminent services to this country, and 
brilliant good fortune, had elevated him to the highest dignity. 

But ex pede Hercukm^ what had the defence of Pulaski to do with the. 
grammar or the language, or the thoughts, or the dialectics even, of the au- 
thor of the Sketches of the Life of Greene? or why should Mr. Bentalou be 
forcing into his pamphlet the controversy of the Newburg letters? or express 
a regret that the United States Magazine for January, 1823, is becoming 
scarce? 

Enough of this; I have not to do with Mr. Bentalou; I kpow not that he 
is the author, except through our Reverend reviewer, and whoever is the 
author, poor Bentalou is only made the mask of the assassin; of the deadly 
enemy and inveterate envyer of the fame of Washington. It is not from him 
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tiiat the public will take their opinion, whether my description of that battle 
be entitled to the epithet he is pleased to attach to it. 

That it should produce some confusion in his ideas, results from the effort 
in those pages of the Sketches to exculpate the Commander in Chief, not 
less than his second in command, from certain unjust imputations, which, 
from the want of proper investigation, not less than the early propagation of 
incorrect views, were well nigh regarded as historical truths. The narrative 
which he distinguishes by that epithet, is not a description of a battle, so much 
as the examination of the incidents of a battle with a view to the vindication 
of the officers commanding. Did the writer want intellect to understand 
this distinction? or did he want candor to admit it? 

The pertinacity with which the writer and reviewer appear to insist that I 
have cast an imputation upon the fame of Washington, will be my apology 
for copying the following paragraph from the Sketches, to witness that at 
least I had no such intention. 

"Several of the writers on the American war present a scene almost ludi- 
crous as having occurred before Chew's house. One w<)uld suppose that 
General Washington stood nearly stupified on the occasion, listening with 
deference to every babbler who chose to obtrude bis opinions. Even field 
. officers are supposed to have forced their way ipfto the circle of his legiti- 
mate counsellors, and the opinions of some stand recorded as proofs of their 
correctness and his folly. These gentlemen may have expressed their opin- 
ions, but General Washington was listening to the counsels of his own mind^ 
and of his general officers. And, as has been before observed, an anxiety 
to avoid taking a large circuit in order to meet the enemy, (then but a short 
distance in front, and actively forming under cover of the house,) was the 
real cause of #e halt whilst Knox tried the weight of his metal upon it. But 
the active faction then in the height of action, in a great measure succeeded 
in fastening on the General the loss of the battle, whilst he carried on, what 
they were pleased to call, this wind-mill attack upon Chew's house. Some 
of the adherents of that faction may he still in existence^ and will deny 
this; but all his Aids have not yet joined him in another world; nor are there 
wanting those who will be ready to render his'memory justice, not in mercy, 
but in love." 

Candid reader! when you consider the.iiQbluahing effort of this pamphlet, 
not only, to perpetuate this slander upon Washington's fame, but to exculpate 
the faction which then tampered with the fidelity of his friends, and at a 
later period, practised upon the fidelity of his soldiers, can you doubt that 
this puppet-master was one of the adherents here alluded to. 

The cloak of the old Polander is too threadbare to conceal the form that 
would lurk beneath it: And shall this man he permitted to brand th^ good 
name of another with the epithets of "foul, malignant, groundless calumny?" 
It is, I am sensible, only necessary that it should be known who he is, in 
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order to neutralise every thing that he could write: and well he knew the ne- 
cessity of cloaking himself with the fair character of the honest old Pole^ 
now tottering on the verge of the grave. I am half inclined to think, that 
the Reverend reviewer was not altogether writing in the dark on the subject 
of the same necessity. Witness his eulogies; witness the abject deference 
with which he feigns to receive every thing from the pamphlet; witness above 
all^ the attempt to pass an honest man off as the author of that pamphlet. 

He resided too long in the vicinity of Mr. Bentelou not to be satisfied that 
he was not the author. And yet, I am in possession of a letter from the 
Reverend reviewer to a friend of mine, in which he disavows all intention of 
personal injury. Where was his sensibility? Where his understanding? 
Where his candor? -To dignify with a place in the far-famed North Ameri- 
can Review, a paltry pamphlet so full of personality; to write of it respect- 
fully; adopt it9 thoughts, and contribute to the impression proposed to be 
made by its author; to respond to the censure cast upon, not only the 
Sketches, but the author of them, and then pretend to no views towards 
personal injury! I reject the insincere declaration. 

But the same letter proves the personal interest taken by the reviewer in 
the success of the pamphlet. For, when obliged to surrender the charge of 
calumny, he clings to the two minor charges of publishing the anecdote 
without noting the authority, and of casting an imputation upon Washington. 

The last I have already shown to be a paltry pretext adopted ad caj^ttm* 
dum; and the first is not worthy of the most common understanding. In 
my introduction I have given the original sources of my narrative; and as to 
those which are in print, they ought to have been known to the conductor of 
a Review; and any one who had approached me in the attitude of a gentle- 
man might have satisfied his curiosity, or more laudable feelings, by a private 
inquiry. But, with regard to an anonymous pamphlet, one in its every 
characteristic so unworthy of notice; in which "envy, hatred, malice and 
all uncharitableness," are so conspicuous; I will borrow the following passage 
from a respectable author. '^I think it beneath me to enter the lists with a 
coward, who is irritated to the penning of a challenge but wants the courage 
to add his signature and place of abode. I shall ever treat the ridicule or 
the abuse of an unknown person with the contempt I bear to a snarling vil- 
lage cur, who yelps as if going to devour you, but slinks into his hole if you 
stop to look at him." 

These sentiments are still more applicable where the real author has the 
meanness to crouch behind some mere man of straw. But a Review has 
always some ostensible sponsor, and admits not therefore of being treated 
with silent contempt. 

Here I terminate my remarks on this Review, so far as I feel myself indi- 
vidually affected by it. But the reviewer has become amenable to the world 
by lending himself to an attempt to falsify history, and to extenuate or excuse 

3 
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crimen To his fellow citizens also he is amenable, for an effort to misdirect 
their gratitude, and to throw into the shade the services of others by falsely 
attributing to Count Pulaski, services which he never rendered, and merits 
which had he been in life he would never have pretended to. On these topics 
we have all a common interest. 

And here I must be permitted to assume, that when a reviewer takes a pas- 
sage from an author without controverting it, he intends to give it the sanction 
of his own authority. In the present instance, however, the reviewer has 
been so liberal of his positive approbation to the narrative and sentiments of 
the pamphlet, that it will be seldom necessary to revert to my postulate. 

The'' Review opens with a sketch of the state of Poland at the time when 
Pulaski appeared upon the arena. But even this sketoh is strongly marked 
with the want of candor, if not a want of historical knowledge, which char- 
acterises both pamphlet and review. It does not touch upon the important 
fact, that all the misfortunes of that unhappy country had their origin in the 
religious bigotry of the nobles. That the confederates among whom Pulaski 
figured, were a band of intolerafit persecutors, and that their oppositicm to 
the grant of the most reasonable liberty of conscience to the Dessidents, 
caused the latter to place themselves under the piptection of Catharine. To 
represent such men, with such purposes, as combatting for liberty, is a farce; 
nor indeed is it less so to laud the republican virtues of an individual whose 
life was devoted to the maintainance of a despotism which chose to assume 
the title of "the Polish republic.''* It was a community of petty tyrants^ 
absolute feudal lords; jealous, bigoted sovereigns of an enslaved people: a 
people who had nothing to lose by a change of masters, and were certain of 
gaining that which their actual masters denied them, the right to wor^ip 
their Creator according to their own consciences. Had the nobles retained 
the hearts of the people by a liberal policy towards them, by a moderate at- 
tention to the developement of principles which time and knowledge had 
propagated in the world; the neighbouring. powers would never have con- 
ceived the plan of dividing the kingdom of Poland. The nobles would still 
have found in the affections of their subjects, that power and those resources 
which made them so formidable in the days of John Sobieski. But their bi- 
gotry, intolerance, and contempt of the lower classes, laid them powerless at 
the feet of any invader. Nay, invited the neighbouring powers to the very 
course which they pursued. That course was one of plunder and robbery, 
it is true, but the casket was left open and unprotected, to the hand of the 
highwayman. At last, however, the nobles only lost the country as they had 
acquired it — by lawless force. 

When one part of a political community is driven \p the necessity of 

* It is ridicnious to attribute to Pulaski a hatred to Kiags, since, had Stanislaus been 
the King of his own choice, he would have been a sound Royalist. 
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calling in foreign aid to their protection against another part of the same 
community^ I believe tl||^ is scarcely an Instance on record, in which he 
who comes in as a prottelor does not remain as a conqueror. When the 
leaders of the Dessidents began to perceive the views of the neighbouring 
states, it is true that they partially united with the Confederates of Bar. But 
It was then too late. The sceptre had already passed into other hands, al- 
though ostensibly in the feeble hands of the minion Stanislaus. The divi- 
sion of Poland in 1772, was a consequence, but not an object of the civil 
wars which devastated that country for some years previous. Such a project 
was not even suspected; nor in fact had it then been conceived. Catharine 
had previously, no doubt, designed to govern the whole as a dependant 
kingdom, or ultimately to attach it to her crown. The religious wars into 
which the folly of the nobles had plunged the country, furnished the pretext 
for marching her armies into Poland, as the protectress of the Greek church. 
This put it in her power to secure the election of Stanislaus; and his protec- 
tion afterwards was the pretext for continuing them there. The actual power 
was thus placed in her hands, and the great Frederick was wise enough to 
perceive that it must remain there, unless means could be devised for expell- 
ing her, or dividing with her the spoil. The latter was more acceptable than 
a war; and no sooner had the intrigues of the European cabinets, and her 
own intrigues, involved Catharine in a war with the Turks which required 
her undivided attention, than the proposition for the partition was brought 
forward — a proposition which held out to her much specific advantage, and 
which she was in no condition then to decline; since, under pretext of the 
prevalence of the plague in Poland, Frederick had already embraced in a 
^^ cordon samtaire^^ of the best troops in Europe, all that part of Poland 
which he intended for himself. 

When the division did take place, and the nobles ventured to reproach the 
King with having contributed to it by cherishing the influence of Russia, the 
injured monarch indignantly replied: "Gentlemen, I am weary of listening 
to you. The position of our miserable country, is a consequence of your 
ambition, of your dissensions, of your eternal disputes. To yourselves alone 
you ought to attribute your misfortunes." (Coxe.) 

That the partition of Poland was a daring violation of international law, 
no one can dispute; but it is a folly to attribute its success to any other 
cause than the pride and intolerance of the nobles who alone suffered by it. 
Npr is it less a folly to attribute to those nobles any higher virtue than a con- 
spicuous but selfish bravery; having the preservation of a feeble despotism, 
or of their own power alone, for its object; without one emotion that merits 
the epithet of patriotism or public spirit. 

Public spirit would have dictated those sacrifices of power and opinion, 
and those concessions to the just and reasonable claims of the people, which 
would have secured a cordial and zealous support from them. But the no- 
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bles chose to put all to hazard, rather than abate their exorbitant powers^ 
even over the consciences of others; a sacrifice wht|)i would have united the 
crown and the people in a common effort and a common interest to repel 
foreign interference. It is ridiculous to appropriate to such men the attri- 
bute of "stoical and truly republican virtues.'^ He who would attempt it, 
must be ignorant of the truth, or wilfully bent on imposition. 

It, is in the highest degree amusing, to peruse the miserable efforts of both 
the pamphleteer and his reviewer, to assign a commendable motive to the 
famous attempt made upon the person of Stanislaus in the streets of Warsaw. 
That I may be safe from the charge of misrepresentation, I will quote their 
own words. "It was Pulaski who in 1771? conceived and organized the bold 
design of carrying off Stanislaus from Warsaw land bringing him to his camp; 
not indeed to assassinate him, asiias been basely and falsely asserted by parti- 
sans of Russia, but with a view to make Mm a rallying point for the nohle6 
and all the patriots of Poland , and hy means of this union of the monarch 
loith the nation^ to crush, or at least to drive away from the territory of the 
republic, vhe satellites of that unprincipled and perfidious power by whose 
haughty mandates it had too long been governed." 

To this the Reverend reviewer responds, that "Pulaski's true motive was 
unquestionably the one suggested in the passage just quoted." 

Will it be credited that in the very preceding paragraph, and which is, 
verbatim, copied into the R«*view, we find these words: "In Stanislaus he 
saw a Russian viceroy rather than the ichief of an independent nation?" 
What! rally the Polish nation around a Russian viceroy? What was the 
simple, direct, and unambiguous principle for which Pulaski and the Con- 
federates were at that moment contending? "That Stanislaus was not their 
legal sovereign." Strange! that he should then have made this mighty effort 
in the streets of Warsaw, solely for the purpose of legitimating this usurperf 
And still stranger! that he should never have avowed it. Nay, that he should 
have published a manifesto in which, in the face of the world, he denied all 
connexion in the attempt upon Stanislaus! Were these literary confederates 
ignorant of this, or did they suppose others ignorant of it? I quote the lan- 
guage of one who certainly was any thing but a friend to the Empress of 
Russia. 

"With respect to General Pulaski, he published a manifesto in which he 
declared that he had no hand in the outrage committed on the Polish mo- 
narch." (Castera, p. 328.) It is true, the writer adds, that "no person put any 
faith in this declaration." And it is very clear that his recent eulogists must 
have been among the number of those who disbelieved him. They avow it. 

We may hope to be favoured in the next number of this celebrated Review, 
with some exposition of those instances in which truth and candor may be 
violated without infringing upon morals. The extraordinary liberality of 
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the Reverend reviewer towards the attempt upon Stanislaus^ must prepare U9 
for deep learning on this subject. 

Yet, that it was a mere assassin-like attempt, and that too of the most 
wanton, useless aud exceptionable kind, cannot be repelled. If even any 
possible good could have resulted from it, there might have been found some 
other Reverend reviewer to mitigate its characteristics. It is astonishing, 
that any one but an ideot could have been found to contend, that it was in- 
tended to unite the nation, or could have united it. Putting him to death 
might by possibility have Jed to the election of one who would unite them; 
but this our confederates reject as the motive. Would dethroning him have 
done it? Impossible; for though in captivity, he would still have been the 
recognized King of his party; and having possession of his person, therefore, 
would have contributed nothing towards the purpose of union. 

But, strange things still are to be found in this able pamphlet^ as a certain 
M. D. has been pleased to pronounce it; and the ravishment of poor Stanis- 
laus, was eventually "to have saved Poland from that political annihilation 
which has since become its lot." 

I know not what impressions others may receive, not less from the review 
than from the pamphlet; but they do appear to me, to carry with them the 
most insulting imputations both on the researches and the intellects of their 
readers. Who so ignorant as not to see, that had the attempt succeeded, the 
whole kingdom would have been immediately inundated with foreign troops? 
No undertaking could have had a more immediate tendency to hasten the 
event, not merely of invasion and partition, but of absolute subjugation. If 
uniting the nation, aud rescuing it from a fereign yoke had been their object, 
they should have lowered their lofty pretensions; yielded to the just claims of 
others, and rallied round their King de facto^ who had the vote of a duly 
constituted Diet in his favour, whatever may have been their motives for vo- 
ting, and who decidedly opposed the views of the partitioning powers, and 
maintained the measure of toleration. 

But the proof that their intention was to assassinate the King, is full and 
positive. And nothing saved his life, but the more brilliant purpose of 
bearing him off in triumph. An act that would have been infinitely more 
mortifying to their enemies, and have put in their power to gratify the most 
vindictive passions upon his person. 

Wraxall says: "Had he once been brought to the camp of the confederate 
Generals, there can be no doubt but that he would have suffered death; per- 
haps judicially like Charles the first of England." Vol. II. p. 75* 

But Wraxall, the Reverend reviewer informs us, is not to be relied upon, and 
why? Because "his information came from a quarter in which it was hardly 
possible for him to arrive at an unprejudiced account of that affair. He was 
in Warsaw a short time after the events took place, but his connexion was 
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entirely with the Russian party, and from this party, then under the high 
excitement of the times, he derived all he knew of the circumstances." 

Truly, I have here to deal with a practised disputant; one who knows all 
the value of a bold and confident front, when all other hopes of sustaining 
himself must be abandoned. Has no one read Wraxall but himself? Is the 
book so scarce that it cannot be commanded? or does he rely on the indo- 
lence of his readers to prevent them from referring to that and other authors? 
How then could he venture upon these assertions respecting Wraxall. 

Seven years had elapsed before Wraxall visited Warsaw; and as to a Rus- 
sian party, it scarcely ^ that time could be said to exist in Warsaw. The 
partition of 1772 )iad so disgusted all parties, that Russia had no party but 
her minister and his dependants. And where is the evidence upon which he 
asserts that WraxalPs "connexions were entirely with the Russian party?" 
There is not an apology for the assertion; for his connexions were almost 
entirely with the British resident Minister and the King, the former of whom 
was entirely anti-Russian, and the latter writhing under the outrages he had 
sustained from the neighbouring sovereigns. Mr. Wroughton, the British 
Minister, had long been resident at Warsaw; was there at the election of 
Stanislaus, and had remained there ever since. No one was more competent 
to furnish a full and dispassionate account of the attempt upon the Kuig, 
and Mr. Wraxall himself, as well in his Tour round the Baltic, as in his 
Memoirs of the Court of Berlin, &c. has expressed himself with great free- 
dom on the conduct of the partitioning powers. Frederick had even refused 
to see him in consequence of his liberal censures. 

But how is the testimony of Coxe to be disposed of? He travelled four or 
five years still later in Poland, visited Warsaw, had ample means of inquiry, 
and concludes with adopting Wraxall's account literally, with a few addi- 
tions also gleaned on the spot. Were the passions of men still in a ferment, 
or were his connexions also wholly Russian? And Castera, at a d^y much 
later, we find speaking of Count Pulaski in these words: "The Confederates 
had elected for General a noble Polonese named Pulawski, an intrepid man, 
and so violent for liberty, that he did not hesitate to promote even hy crimet 
the most honourable of causes." (P. 326.) • 

But our reviewer proposes to disembarrass himself of every authority by 
the assertion, that all the writers on this subject copy from Wraxall, whose 
narrative he considers as the only original one upon the subject. And why 
is Wraxall copied? or why are there no original and contradictory accounts 
of the affair? Can a stronger evidence be adduced to prove it incontrovertible^ 

After sustaining the testimony of Wraxall, the question recurs, what is the 
true character of this action, morally, or even politically viewed. 

Wraxall calls it directly an attempt to assassinate, and an atrocious action, 
Coxe, and every writer less liberal than our Reverend reviewer, echos the 
epithet; and President Adams attaches his stigma also. Pulaski himself. 
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sensible of its reproachful character^ publicly disavows it. And our adveo* 
turous confederates alone, undertake to justify it, and to deny tbiit it was an 
attempt to assassinate. To support their views of it, they veuture to assign 
a motive too ridiculous in itself ever to have been thought of by any other; 
and then maintain, that the charge was negatived by the single fact, that the 
King was not assassinated. 

I will not imitate the hypercritical propensities of these gentlemen, by re- 
ferring them to their Dictionaries or Horn-hooks for the different meanings of 
the term asaassinationj but adopt it as they have used it, a^ meaning exclu- 
sively an attempt upon life. And the evidence I say is coniplete, both posi- 
tiue and circumstantial, to fix the charge beyond controversy. 

The positive evidence, that of Kosinski, one of the three bravoes em* 
ployed and hired for the purpose, is express that they were to kill the King 
or bring him alive to Pulaski; and to ensure their compliance the sanctity of 
religion was prostituted, both in the form of an oath administered by Pulas- 
ki himself, and of a benediction by the Vice Legate of Avignon, upon their 
holy enterprize — a circumstance important in fixing the true character of the 
enterprize, since it shows its connexion with religious bigotry rather than 
with liberty. 

But the evidence of facta leaves no doubt upon this subject. The King 
was returning from the theatre in his carriage, with a few attendants, an aid, 
and his coachman and two iootmen, called Heyducs. To enter the streets 
of Warsaw by night, was an undertaking of no difficulty; without lights, with- 
out walb, and with few guards, no city could be more accessible. That a 
party was detached by Pulaski to seize the King, that they did seize him in 
the streets of Warsaw, tear him from his carriage, and hurry him out of the 
city, are admitted facts. But the numerous shot holes through his carriage 
and through his clothes, the dead Heyduc who covered his master with his 
body, and the wounds of the other; the King's cloven hat and wounded 
head, with his temple scorched by the discharge of a pistol near him and at 
him in the dark, sufficiently prove the rest. And if the King's own testi- 
mony is not to be rejected also, he declares that after dragging him between 
them with a roughness which at every step endangered his life, when they 
had passed the suburbs, the inquiry was repeatedly made by the inferior 
agents, whether it was not yet time to despatch him. But, infatuated with 
success, the conductors of the enterprize had then formed the design of com- 
pleting their triumph by bearing him off alive, and two of the three tearing 
from his person evidences of their success, the insignia of royalty, &c. 
hastened off to report it to Pulaski, nothing doubting that those who remain-* 
ed in charge of their victim, were sure of bringing ofi" his person in triumph. 
This it was, and this alone, that saved the King's life, by affording him an 
opportunity of working upon the feelings, the fears, and the avarice.of Ko- 
sinski. But the attempts to take his life were many and frequent, aad as no 
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resistance was made, there could have been no other end proposed from 
firing into the carriage, and we may presume from the pistol discharged, and 
the blow levelled at his head, after he was out of the carriage, of both of 
which facts his person bore the positive marks. No thanks to them that the 
King was not actually assassinated. 

Were these literary confederates ignorant of these facts? Were they con- 
scious of the bearing of such facts upon the question? or did they calculate 
on imposing on us by the boldness of their demeanor? They are welcome 
to the alternative. And when no longer able to elude the imputation of a 
deliberate attempt to assassinate, they will have to go one step further, and 
justify their ethical notions for viewing in so indulgent a light, the murder 
of the poor Heyduc, and the employment of hired assassins, where the prin- 
cipal himself stands aloof from the dangers of the enterprize. 

Our persevering reviewer, resolved to have every historical incident ex- 
actly adapted to the general purpose of heightening public feeling in Pulas- 
ki's favour, then proceeds to inform us, that by the Russian faction in Po- 
land, his property was confiscated, himself degraded from his rank, and de- 
clared an outlaw. But it must be obvious to the most common understand- 
ing, that Count Pulaski had in this affair incurred the very heaviest penalties 
of the law; and that it needed no Russian faction to convict him both of the 
death of the Heyduc and of high treason. Confiscation, degradation, and 
outlawry must have followed, in any country in tturope, which retained but 
the shadow of an organized government. That he should not have been 
able to gather a party for his support against the execution of his sentence, 
follows from the consideration, that the attempt was one which no one could 
publicly approbate. Excepting always our Reverend reviewer. 

That after seeking in vain for occupation in Europe, he should have 
sought our shores and plunged into the batttles of our country, was the na» 
tural course for one of his ardent spirit. That he entered into our cause 
heartily, and exposed his person prodigally, I readily admit; far be it from 
me to withhold from him the gratitude of the country. But is there no dif- 
ference from withholding gratitude, and graduating it according to a just 
value of the services, motives and sacrifices of the individual? Where else 
could Count Pulaski have found employment with the same prospects of ad- 
vancement? And what sacrifices did he make in quitting his own country 
to devote himself to tliis? And finally, is it fair, is it honourable, to be 
crowning him with the laurels earned by others? or permitting every pam- 
phleteer or reviewer, in order to serve his own views, to clothe him with 
honours which others earned, and to attribute to him services which he 
never rendered? I will show that the story of his services in this country, 
as given by these writers, is highly inflated and deceptive. 

As to that of the thirty body guards at the battle of Brandy wine, it can 
hardly be necessary to auimadvert upon it. I have it in my power to ascer- 
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taht facts from aa eye witness, but I shaM not trouble kirn wiUi the inqniry« 
Pulaski may have been present, and may have requested to be entrusted 
with the body guards; improbable as it is that he, then having no commis* 
sion in the American service, would be permitted to command thein, I vnA 
tiot even controvert that allegation. But, that these thirty body guards, even 
with Pulaski at their head, should have brought ten thousand victorious men 
tp a halt, if a tale only fit for the adventures of Amadis de Gaul or Baron 
Munchausen. There is not the least notice of any occurrunce of this kind 
in the annals of the day, and surely it would have reflected too much honour 
on our cavalry to have passed unnoticed, if true. But it cannot be true. The 
fire of a single company would have prostrated the wh(^e detachment, and 
the enemy would have passed on over their bodies. 

The authentic reccnrds of the day assign the honour ot checking the eoe^ 
my and coveting the retreat to adequate causes. Atid I cannot but think it 
unfortunate for this pamphleteer, that having to depend so much on his own 
credibility, he should have set out with so bold a claim on public credulity. 
His reviewer indeed, was ready to swaBow any improbability; but, that in 
the eyes of the Ameri<|ui public, forgotten although I admit our Revolution-* 
ary history so generally is, any writer should presume to appropriate to Pih 
laski the merit of having discovered, suggested and carried into execution the 
measures that saved our baggage, and covered our retreat at the battle of 
Brandywine, I pronounce to be nothing short of absolute efirontery. Thera 
cannot be a wcnrd of truth in it. And yet, most extraordinary as the fact is, 
this very tale has already gone the rounds of half the American presses; be>* 
ginning, I believe, with the National Oasette. What deplorable ignorance 
<^ our Revolutionary history must prevail where such a tale could meet with 
such countenance! 

So far as relates to the baggage, the tale admits of positive pontradiction^ 
and that from General Washington himself, who writes to Congress on the 
11th, the day of the acti<m, ^thnt the baggage having previously moved off^ 
was all secure.'' (Letters, ipoI. II. p. 157*) And without resorting to the 
maxim, noBcitur a wHoy we may very safely venture upon as positive a con* 
Iradiction rdative to the retreat of the army, since the fa^ cannot be oontro* 
verted, and is positively affirmed in aU the original accounts of the day^ that 
the retreat of the American army was covered by the reserve under Greene^ 
and particriarly by that regiment of the reserve which was commanded by 
Stevens. Let not dieir laut^ be now transferred to the brow of another, or 
let it be done upon something like evidence. 

But again; according to our knographer and bis reviewer, we-find Pulaski 
saving the American army a second time within five days after he had ea» 
barited in. our service* <H)n the l6th," he< says, ^Pulaski's indl^fatigaliile 
activity, saved the army from a complete surprise.^ And again of the same 

lir in ample detail.* .^Tbe men were here (xiew the Watren Tavern on -the 
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Lancaster road) serviMl with rations of which they had been for albng time 
deprived. They wanted rest. Pulaski who could not for a moment remain 
inactive, went out with a reconnoitering party of cavalry and did not proceed 
very far before he discovered the whole British army in march upon our 
camp: he retreated at full speed, went to head quarters, communicated the im- 
portant intelligence to Washington, who, €t8 can well he imagined^ received it 
with equal surprise and uneasiness^^or he had not the most distgat idea of 
such a movement from the enemi/,^' 

Indeed! but suppose we produce Washington's own declarations to the 
contrary? Shall he be believed, or shall the gasconader be believed? Let 
it be recollected that the movement here spoken of, was that made by the 
enemy on the l6th in order to turn Washington's right. And if we prove 
that it was the very movement that Washington anticipated, and which he 
was then manoeuvering to coymteract, what becomes of this mighty claim 
upon the gratitude of the country? i 

To these points General Washington's own letters furnish positive proofs, 
for on the 15th, the day previous, he writes to Congress: "We are now most 
probably on the point of another action." And again: "We are moving up 
this road (the Lancaster road) to get between the enemy and the Swede's 
ford, and to prevent them from turning our right flank, which they seem to 
have a violent inclination to effect by all their movements." On the l6th he 
writes: "I arrived here last night with the army, and am now so far advanced 
as to be in a position to meet the enemy on the route to Swede's ford if they^ 
should direct their course that way." Again on the 17th he writes: "Yes- 
terday the enemy moved from Concord by the Edgemont towards the Lan- 
caster road with evident intention to gain our right flank. This obliged us 
to alter our position and march to this place, from whence we intend to pro- 
ceed immediately to Warwick." And lastly, on the 23d he writes: "When 
I last crossed the Schuylkill, it was with a firm intent of giving the enemy 
battle wherever I should meet them, and accordingly advanced as far as the 
Warren tavern upon the Lancaster road, near which place the two armies 
Were upon the point of coming to a jgeneral engagement, but were prevented 
by a most violent flood of rain which continued all the day and following 
night. When it held up we had the mortification to find that our ammuni« 
tioOy which had been completed to forty rouods a man, was entirely ruined, 
and in that situation we had nothing left for it but to find out a strong piece 
of ground which we could easily maintain till we could get the arms put in 
order and a recruit of ammunition. Before this could be effected, the enemy 
marched from their position near the White Horse tavern, down the road 
leading to Swede's Ford. 1 immediately crossed the Schuylkill above them, 
and threw myself full in their front, hoping to meet them in their passage or 
soon after they had passed the river." 

Again, let; us turn to the biographer of Washington, who wrote with the 
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General's Journal before him, and see if his account admits of a possibility 
of the truth of that we are examining* '^ • 

* Mr. Marshall's account of this affair runs thus: (Vol. III. p. 155:) <<On 
the 15th the American army intending to gain the left of the British, reached 
the Warren tavern on the Lancaster road, about twenty-three miles ftom 
Philadelphia. At that place early next morning, intelligence was received 
that the enemy was approaching in two columns. Finding it too late to reach 
the ground he had intended to occupy, Washington immediately resolved to 
meet his enemy y and engage him in front." 

<^Sir William Howe had designed to gain the Lancaster road; after which 
his subsequent operations were to be governed by circumstances. With this 
intention he had marched early in the morning of the l6th in two columns 
towards Goshen; and whilst on the road wtzs informed that General Washr 
ington was advancing towards Atm, and was within five miles of that place,** 

^^With great alacrity both armies immediately prepared for battle,** 

What now becomes of this vain boast, this bold attempt at imposition? 
for it is nothing less. And will these ^^par nobile^* dare to affect to be the 
friends of Washington's fame? Is it not indisputable that they are aiming at 
it the most insidious blow, while pretending to be the vindicators of Pulaski 
and the vindicators of Washington? 

The commander of the American army, within striking distance of his 
enemy, is represented by them as about to sustain that last of military dis- 
graces, a surprise, ^<a total surprise;" and that in broad daylight; when a 
stranger, sent from Heaven as it were, interposes and saves h;m from des- 
truction. Then follows hasty unpremeditated preparation, and preparation 
which that stranger alone knew how to cover and secure. Pulaski advises, 
Pulaski executes, and leaves the Commander in Chief again, only the lean 
honour of conducting himself according to Pulaski's advice, and under Pu- 
laski's protection. 

There cannot be one word of truth in all this. Yes; one word of truth 
there may be, and on that undoubtedly rests the whole superstructure of fic- 
tion. Pulaski perhaps, commanded one of the patrols, which necessarily 
are despatched in such cases to watch the movements of an enemy. He 
may have commanded the one that encountered the patrol of the advancing 
enemy, and if so, did that onlywhich every patrol was bound to do, return 
and report. But did alarm follow? Was the movement of the enemy un- 
looked for? Had not Washington as much time to prepare for battle as his 
enemy? And was he incompetent, without the advice of Pulaski, to meet 
the crisis? How does this comport with an immediate and deliberate pre- 
paration for battle? 

Did these reviewers ever study the history of this period? or will they 
profess ignorance? — ignorance so gross— of those events which every peasant 
ought to be acquainted with. 
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Thiu vamshes iiitQ thia air ^hii most interts^g &e(^' thur feet 6f wfatdb 
they lay ^'our biographer seems nof to.iniye been appnsed.'' No wonderi 
that he should have been unapprised of events that never occurred! Of those 
which did occur, I trust the evident of Washiiigton himself^ and of I^ bio^ 
grapher, show that the biographer of Oreene was critically apprised. And 
without noticing the puerile and nncandid critique of those gentlemen upon. 
Ae use of the verb ^^prepared/' I will make one other ^quotation to show that 
the witty remark ^'tluit the continual rain respected ndther side/' is not quite 
as conclusive to maintain the proposition ^^hat both sides suffered equally iVonk 
It," as he would have us suppose it. Mr. Marshall says, (Vol. III. p. 156,) 
'^The vast inferiority of their (the American) arms, which imposed on them at 
all times the cruel task of engaging the enemy on unequal terms, nevor brought 
Aem into such imminent peril as on thb occasion. Their gun^lodts. not 
being well secured, many of their muskets were soon unfit for use. Thdr. 
cartridge-boxes had been so unanificially constructed as not sufficiently to 
protect their ammunition from the severity of the tempest. Their cartridges 
were consequently soon damaged, and this mischief was the more serious as 
very many of the soldiers were without bayonets," &;c. 

But we pass on to the next signal service claimed for Pulaski; and here. 
again we find him, not only saving an army, but a city; and with means bo 
inadequate, that it is^ impossible not to call to mind the heroes of romance on 
whose single prowess hung the fate of armies. 

The occurrences at Egg-Harbor we pass over at present, as I shall have 
occasion to mention them when examining the history of the corps. The 
events at Charleston are those which claim my notice, and here I literally 
may be permitted ^^to feel at home." And however absurd and unfounded- 
the previous pretensions of those writers for this 4iero may appear, they will 
be found reasonable and probable when compared with what is claimed for 
him at Charleston. 

These writers very plainly intimate that it was Pulaski who prevented 
die city from capitulating to Provost; and that it was his presence, and more 
particularly his celebrated sortie, that compelled the British General to raise 
the siege. 

Most of those who are well acquainted with the subject, could not hear- 
such things, without laughing in the face of fhe narrator. I will suppress^ 
my sensations, and examine his pretensions on evidence. They clash with 
those of some of the best men of our country, men on whom we pride our- 
aelves; but they shall be examined dispassionately. My views are not to 
mislead, due praise shall be given to Coimt Pulaski; but history shall not be 
falsified, nor the due merits of others entrenched upon. 

In obedience to a resolve of Congress, the pamphleteer observes, "the 
U'gion departed for tliat long march (to South-Carolina) as soon as eveiyi 
necessary prepuraticn could be mn.de, and reached Charleston at the ver^ 
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time when tlie British General Provost, having suddoily and rapidly sdvanc- 
ed from Savannah, appeared before that city on the 11th May, 1779, in tb^ 
confident expectation that it would sorrenckr to him on the first summons. 
file unlooked'for arrival of Pulaski^ haffied aU his hopes. Afready had 
the Oovemor and Council €igreed on terms of eapitnldiion not the most 
honourable, when Grenera! Pulaski, accompanied by the brave CxA. Laurens^ 
repaired to the Council Chamber to protest against that precipitate measure/ 
declaring that as a Continental officer he would defend the city for the United 
States. Provost was immediately informed of that determination. Pulaski 
saw the necessity of reviving the drooping spirits of the inhabitants; ac- 
cordingly, he sallied out with the legion which had just arrived. In that- 
sortie the Colonel of the legion was killed^ but Provost abandoned the enter«=' 
prise and retreated over to the islands.'' 

Would any one believe that there is^ scarcely a word of truth in all this' 
paragraph? that is, In the services attributed to Pulaski^ in the claims to our 
gratitude which the writer is asserting. 

And yet to all this our learned reviewer gravely ^'nods assent." 

These reviewers are beginning to feel and to use the ascendancy they have 
gained over the rising generation.* They have put down the habit of inves* 
ligation. Content to take opinions at second hand, men no longer read and 
study for themselves; and every confident pretender, who has some private 
end to answer or private pique to gratify, is permitted to avail himself of the 
advantage. 

The assertions romidly ma^ in this paragraph are, 

That Pulaski's sudden* and unexpected appearance in Charieston saved the 
city firom immediate surrender. 

That the Grovernor and Council had already agreed on terms of capitu* 
lation. 

That in company with Colonel John Laurens he immediately repaired te 
the Council Chamber, protested against the surrender, declared he would de- 
fend the city for the United States, and plainly intends to convey the ides 
that this alone prevented the capitulation from taking effect. 

That the spirits of the citizens were then drooping, and to revive them he- 
made his cdebrated sortie. 

Which sortie caused Provost to raise the siepe and decamp. 

Now in order to meet our noble - confederates, these questioners of the' 
veracity and morals of others, fully and fairly, I affirm that 

1. It is not true that Pulaski's arrival had any influence in preventing the 
surrender of the city. 

2. It is not true that the Governor and Council had agreed to capitulate at 
the time of his arrival. 

3. It is not true, that he repaired to the Council Chamber with Colonel 
Xaurens to pvotest against it. 
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• 4. It is not true, that the spirits of the citizens were drooping. And 
finally 

5. It is not true that his famous sortie had any influence in raising the 
spirits of the garrison or frightening off Provost, but just the contrary. That 
it was an ill judged, ill conducted, disgraceful and disastrous affair^ and did 
iniinitely more towards dispiriting the citizens, alarming the Governor and 
Council, and encouraging Provost, than the presence dl Pulaski did the 
contrary. 

1« If the terror of a name or the presence of an individual could have 
had any influence in preventing the surrender of Charleston, it is not unrea- 
aonable to contend, that the name and presence of Moultrie, who had thrown 
frimsdf into Charleston for its defence, would have been at least as efiectual 
as that of Pulaski. But if it be to the force which Pulaski brought with 
him that the author alludes when he says that the arrival of Pulaski baffled 
the hopes of Provost^ we will cliaritably hope that he was ignorant of the 
feebleness of that force. The author tells us that Pulaski had succeeded 
beyond expectation in filling up his legion, and perhaps intends to leave us 
to infer, that (with a little deduction to be made for the afiair at Egg-Harbor) 
he brought a full legion of, probably, five or six hundred men with him to 
Charleston. But unfortunately for the success of this finesse, we know the 
Hex that he had only about one hundred and twenty-five- men, cavalry and 
infantry, when he arrived in Charleston. (Moultrie, vol. I. p. 423.) And 
whatever may have been the degree of alarm excited in the enemy by the 
presence of these ^^eleven men in buckram," it must have all vanished on 
the afternoon of the same day, when his whole infantry was cut off, and his 
cavalry owed their escape to the fleetness of their horses, and the protection 
of the advanced guard of the garrison. This was on the occasion of the 
celebrated sortie, which shall be soon particularly noticed. A more adequate 
and mofe orthodox cause for blasting the hopes of an immediate surrender, 
is to be found in the authentic fact, that with unparalelled expedition the citi- 
zens had thrown up a breast work across the tongue of land on which the 
city stands, which, with the fallen trees and other military defences resorted to 
on sudden emergencies, were sufficient to save it from a coup de main. That 
Moultrie with 1200 men, Rutledge with 600, and Col. Harris with 250 Con- 
tinentals, had thrown themselves into the place, and to these were added the 
whole mass of those citizens who on every occasion so signally distinguished 
themselves in the Revolutionary war. 

2. Their second assertion <^that the Governor and Council had already 
agreed on terms of capitulation when Pulaski arrived," admits of but one 
single epithet; there is not an apology for making the assertion. And al- 
thou|?h in order to adapt their tale to their purpose they date his arrival on 
the 11th, the day Provost appeared before the town, and of course the first 
day on which it could possibly be true, yet thb device will not bear them out. 
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Count Pulaski arrived on the 8th, (three days before Provost sat do^ifn 
before the town,) accompanied by his cavalry. His infantry came in on the 
11th from the opposite side of the town to that by which ProvQst approached 
it. (Moultrie, vol. 11. p. 423.) 

For all the occurrences on this occasion we have the unvarnished tale of 
the hero of 28th June himself. The journals of the Council are lost, or 
more minute and satisfactory information on some points might be collected; 
but to all present purposes, the information contained in Moultrie's Memoirs 
are. sufficient. 

On the 11th, Provost appeared before the town, and all that day and night 
the garrison stood to their arms, expecting an attefiipt to march directly into 
the town. 

On the morning of the 12th, about eleven o'clock, a sunnnons to surren- 
der, dated the preceding day, and directed to f< General Moultrie, or the com* 
roander of the American forces,'^ was received from the British commander, 
and laid before Governor Rutiedge. The Governor immediately suiiimoned his 
Council, and requested Moultrie to meet them, and to bring with him Count 
Pulaski and Colonel Laurens. Moultrie did so, and they were present at 
the deliberations of the Council on the question of surrender. On this occa- 
sion he says, <^ General Count Pulaski and myself advised, them not to give 
up the town, that we had men enough to beat the enem}^ and so did Colonel 
Laurens." ' , 

On this occasion Moultrie was instructed by the Governor and Council to 
give a negative to the demand upon the terms proposed; but to request a 
conference on the subject. This answer bears date the 12th May, and as 
the letter of Provost gave but four hours for an answer, which, was enforced 
by ^ second flag, it is unquestionable, that the demand, although dated on the 
11th, must have been received on the 12th. But on the same day (i. e. the 
12th) it appears, that the Governor and Council changed their minds, and 
resolved to propose a surrender on terms. With difficulty could any officer 
be prevailed upon to convey the proposition for a surrender on the terms 
proposed by the municipality. How the conference came to be broken up 
and the surrender abandoned, is not left to vague testimony of impudent pre- 
tenders; the authentic document is in existence which explains the cause. 
This is the original report of the Commissioners, Colonel? Smith and Mcin- 
tosh, who were despatched by the Governor and Council; for Moultrie 
steadily refused to treat in his own person for the surrender. 

That report we will give in their own words. ^^Upon the above proposal 
being made. Colonel Provost (the British conferee) answered that he did 
not come in a legislative capacity, but if Colonel Smith pleased he , would 
show the proposal to the General. Upon meeting them a second . time at 
twelve o'clock, Colonel Provost said he had nothing to do with the Governor, 
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that his busmess was with Qeneral MouUrit^ and as the garrison was in 
arms they must surrender prisoners of war;'^ 

Thos the question came back to Moultrie, and his Spartan answer was 
"we will fight it out.'* By daylight the next morning the enemy had de^ 
camped. And thus it appears — 1st, how Pulaski came to be present at the 
Council; 2d, what was the extent of service rendered before them; 3d, that 
his advice as well as that of Moultrie was disregarded; and 4th, the refusal 
of Provost to treat with the Governor and Council, together with Moultrie's 
fineness when he found himself uncontrolled, were the true causes which 
|rat an end to the treaty for a surrender. 

Let PuUi^i share with Laurens the honour of having supported their 
commander with their opinions, but let not his friends arrc^te to him the 
iionoor which is due to Moultrie, 

8. Nor let those friends, in order to elevate his fame or minister to their 
purposes, calumniate the citisena of Charieston with the chaise, that ^'their 
spirits were drooping.'' On this point I will not control my Ifeeluigs; Ibr it 
is a calumny. Moultrie expressly contradicts it, ^In justice," he sayB^ 
Ho the citizens, they knew nothmg of what was going on in the Council; 
they all seemed firm, calm and determined to stand to the lines and defend 
their country." Let their conduct at the siege which followed so soon after, 
imd in every subseqaeot stage of the struggle, testify for them. They are 
BOW all gathered to their fathers, but many of their descendants still liv^ 
and have often heard ftom lips which could not deceive, that when a secret 
hint was communicated to d^n from the minority in Council of the measure 
that had been voted to surrender on terms of neutrality, the shock was indis* 
cribable, and had it been carried into efiect, the consequences would have 
been sangmnary. 

In the Ancient Battallion of Artillery and the corps of Continentals, it 
was agitated, first to revenge themselves on those who had disgraced them, 
4md then to unite and either cut their way through the enemy or retreat 
across the Cooper -river and move up the country to join Lincoln. 

4. But of all ridiculous pretensions that of Pulaski's sortie in producing 
the retreat of Provost^ is the most monstrous. 

An ambuscade! and that in noonday, in the ftK:e of the whole British 
army! and in a country level as a plane, and where every obstacle to vision 
had just been cleared away, in order to expose the enemy to view! Had 
Pulaski been competent to confer invisibility on his followers, some hopes 
SQigfat have been entertained fit>m an ambuscade under such circumstances. 
If such was his design, the event proved the folly of it, and would speak but 
.little in £ivottr of his military talents. It is impossible to say whart was the 
plan or design ef this celebrated sortie, unless it was to exhibit a specimen 
of Polish vidour. Itproyed an unfortunate exhibition, for never was oorpe 
iffiore completely routed and cut up. And so far from raising ^^the droopuig 
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spirits of the citizens/' never would event have been 4>etter calcuiaied to 
prostrate their spirits, had it not been too trivial in itself to produce good or 
ill. As to what Gordon says about its exciting a military feeling among the 
spectators, let the account given of the affair by Moultrie be considered, and 
the passage quoted from Gordon by the reviewer, will only be ranked among 
other instances of his credulity. | 

<<May 11, 1779^ This day Count Pulaski's infantry came into town from 
Haddrell's Point, the cavalry of his legion came in with himself on the 8th. 
We this morning had advice that the enemy was near our lines. General 
Count Pulaski paraded his legion (about one hundred and twenty-fivej and 
some militia, and attacked the advance of the British troops a little beyond 
the old race ground, in sight of our advanced guard; but he was soon over- 
powered. In the skirmish he lost his Colonel (Kowatch) killed, ^nd most, of 
his infantry killed, wounded and prisoners, and it was. with difficulty the re« 
n^ainder got in with our advanced guard.'' (Vol. I. p. 423.) 

If this affair was one calculated to save a city, revive despondency and 
frighten away a British army, its parallel can be found only in the affair of 
Gideon and his Pitchers. 

But authentic history points out the true cause which induced Provost to 
raise the siege. An assault would have been fraught with great hazard, and 
Lincoln with 4000 men was close in his rear, while the French fleet under 
D'Estaing was hourly expected on the coast. 

Had he gained Charleston, he would only have forced himself into a situ- 
ation from which he could scarcely have escaped. 

These are the "very essential services" which our reviewer asserts Pulaski 
rendered at Charleston. I have often heard of this sortie from eye-witnesses, 
and the quotation given from Moultrie is by far the most favourable I ever 
heard. That Pulaski was prodigal of life all admitted, and many believed 
that he cared very little about preserving what so many causes conspired to 
render of little value to him. But his examples in this respect were of far 
less value to the service than the temperate valour of a Moultrie or a Marion. 
We wanted not examples of a more useful cast and character, though the 
fearless rashness of Count Pulaski excited popular applause, tod his zeal 
and activity merited our gratitude. 

Whatever reputation Count Pulaski might have acquired in Poland for the 
^perior attributes of a military commander, we will look in vain through 
his military career in this country for any other qualities than activity 
and courage. His career from first to last was unfortunate, as I shall 
have occasion to show when examining the history of his legion. 

Our reviewer, with his usual accuracy, proceeds to relate, that "after the 
retreat of the enemy from Charleston, the aid of Pulaski was no longer ne- 
cessary, and he marched immediately to Georgia." It is a pity he had not 
referred to bis eye-mtnets, for the truth here as well as elsewhere, for Count 
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Pulaski contintted for months to attend upon Lincoln's army, and one of 
enterprises is so strongly characteristic, that we will briefly relate it. 

Provost was long in endeavouring to efiect his retreat by the islands to 
Georgia. On the main he did not dare to trust himself for fear of Lincoln^ 

As the Americans had gun-boats, it was necessary to prevent these froQi 
passing up the Stono, to annoy him in his progress; and for this pforpose, ai 
well as to prevent Lincohi from crossing into the islands, it became necessary 
to fortify the pass at Stono ferry. A strong breastwork well mounted with 
cannon and flanked by redoubts; rendered him impregnable in that pontioa. 

Yet Pulaski meditated and attempted an attack upon him in his entrenclH 
ments, in which service cavalry as usual was called to participate. General 
Huger writes, <^ Yesterday I was detached with one thousand foot to attack a 
post of the enemy's at Stono ferry, this side of the river, with Count Pulas-. 
ki's and Horry's horse. Count Pulaski, on reconnoitering them, found them 
entrenched with a line on their front, and flanked by batteries completely 
manned with very large reinforcements from Provost, too strong for us to 
attempt, therefore ordered me to retreat.'^ Pulaski on the 2d June writes, 
^<0n reconnoitering the enemy we have had a skirmish. Two of my officers 
are wounded, and the enemy retired near a thick wood. IFe had determined 
to re-attack them in their lines which were formed near the ferry, but oa 
their receiving reinforcements made us change our intention. To-day we 
are informed there are some of the enemy's galleys in the river. I cannot 
find a favourable opportunity to act.'' 

From this time to the last of June he appears occasionally in the annals 
of this campaign, from which time we see no more of him until the siege of 
Savannah; but there is a letter from Colonel Grimke, published by Moultrie, 
(vol. I. p. 496,) in which we are informed that he had withdrawn his legion- 
ary corps from the service in disgust. 

At the siege of Savannah, all the world knows that he lost his life by a 
grape-shot wound, received in a very exposed situation. But our biogiapber 
and his reviewer insist that all the world are in the wrong in maintaining ' 
that it was received while charging at the head of his cavalry. The folly, 
probably, of storming entrenchments with cavalry, the eulogists think to 
palpable, that they are willing to have the world believe it could not haw 
been attempted by Pulaski. They are not aware of the dilemma in which 
they have here involved themselves. 

Do they mean to say that Pulaski did not do his duty? that he disobeyed 
orders? that he failed to perform the part allotted to him in that day's trage* 
dy? If so, they may be credited in contradicting the uniform and contem« 
poraneous account of this event, and in representing him as having ftiUen 
while simply ascending the hill to reconnoitre. It is unfortunate, however, 
for these writers, that they were not in possession of the order of battle for 
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that day; from ilrhich we will now beg leave to eo|>y for them the foUowing 
extracts. 

. <<Tbe cavalry under the command of Count Pulaski will parade at the 
same time with the infantryy and follow the left column of the French troops, 
and precede the column of the American light troops; they mil endeavour 
& penetrate the enemy* a Unes between the battery on the left of the Spring 
HUl redoubt and the next towards the riv/er: having effected this they will 
pa$8 to the left towards YamacraWf and secure such parties of the enemy 
as may be lodged in that quarter." 

And again. ^<The light troops who are to follow the cavalry will attempt 
to enter the redoubt on the left of Spring Hill by escalade," &c. (Moultrie, 

vol. II. p. 37, 38.) 

It is presumed that neither the author nor reviewer will be willing to as* 
ngo to Count Pulaski so subordinate a grade, as to suppose that he was not 
consulted before this duty was assigned him, and the character of his mili- 
ary knowledge and habits may very well be tested by the part which he 
here undertook to perform. It is possible, that Count Pulaski may not have 
been at the head of his corps when he received his wound; but it must be ad- 
mitted that if it so happened, and that in the hottest of the engagement, it 
eould only have happened because he disobeyed orders, or they shrunk from 
obeying him. On the latter hypothesis, what becomes of the military repu- 
tation of their &vourite corps? of that corps before which the same army 
bad so recently cowered and shrunk away? 

. But the truth is, that die whole history of this corps is but a catalogue of 
misfortunes. It is known in Revolutionary history only by successive dis- 
listers. Scarcely had it acquired existence before it was surprised and cut 
up at Egg-Harbour: and scarcely had its skeleton form reached Charleston, 
before rout and destruction awaited it in the face of all the world. From 
Charleston it moves to Savannah, to undertake the chivalrous exploit of 
storming a garrison; and meets with the only fate that could await such an 
enterprise. And when it appears again upon the arena, it is only to sustain 
that decisive surprise at Monk's Corner from which nothing was saved but 
Captain Bentalou and the colours; a most shameful surprise in open day, as 
Moultrie calls it. (Vol. U. p. 72.) From that time its existence is lost, its 
very form was annihilated, its name almost forgotton, until its shade lately 
arose in Niles' Register. That corps never distinguished itself in battle. 

That Count Pulaski was as brave a man as ever lived, no one will deny. 
War was his trade and his sport; it was to him what the chase is to other 
men. And such is the dazzling effect of consummate courage, upon the 
popular eye, that we are ever ready to add to this lowest attribute of military 
talents, all those higher qualities which ought to combine to form the distin* 
guished General. Pulaski may have possessed those qualities; but he certainly 
had no opportunity of exhibiting them among us. On the contrary, whei\ 
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we see him entering with such devotion into the discharge of the minor ser^ 
vices of patrolling, reconnoitering skirmishing, &c.; and when we consider 
the surprise at Egg-Harbour, the defeat before the lines of Charleston, and 
the (Chimerical undertakings at Stono and Savannah, we may well doubt whe- 
ther he ever figured in the higher grades of warfare, and whether his con- 
tempt of death, and fondness of military display, had not too much influence 
upon his judgment. 

But both the author and the reviewer strongly insist upon the estimation 
in which Pulaski was held by Washington as the guaranty of all the eulo- 
giums that they have heaped upon him. 

Of this I can only say — I am uninformed; and as far as it depends upon 
the testimony of the author of the pamphlet, I have given sufficient reason 
for withholding my belief. I find nothing in the official correspondence of 
Washington on the subject. Nor do I believe that it was on his recommen- 
dation that Congress first created Pulaski a General of Cavalry. Washing- 
ton never could have recommended a measure so unjust and disgusting to his 
own cavalry officers. Every one knows that Congress then acted the Aulic 
Council towards Washington, greatly to the prejudice of the service. And 
the fact cannot be questioned, that the appointment to that rank gave such 
disgust as obliged Pulaski to resign. (Marshall, vol. III. p. 525.) Of this 
there can be no question, and that Washington should have recommended to 
Congress to authorise him to raise his legion in order both to induce him to 
resign and to give him a separate command adapted to his partizan expe- 
rience and talents, is very probable. Beyond this I do not believe that evi- 
dence can be produced of Washington's agency in Pulaski's promotion. 

I here take leave of the subject. 1 am fully sensible of the delicacy of 
the undertaking that I have ventured upon: But if I have erred, let it be 
remembered how difficult it is to know how to act when one sustains these 
public and pointed attacks. When they are left unnoticed, too many will 
suppose they could not be repelled, and the same presses through which they 
are made or aided, will not fail to convert silence into shame or confusion. 

Some will think that I have gone too far in criticising the review as it 're- 
lates to the general actions of Pulaski. On this subject a defence of an in- 
vidious nature has been forced upon me, since the extravagant and false ac- 
counts of these writers were intended only to exasperate public feeling to a 
higher pitch. They have drawn out all that has here been said, by setting 
up services and claims which Pulaski himself, had he been in life, would never 
have pretended to. 

I have not disputed Pulaski's just claims, but their false statements. 

This reviewer appears to attach much importance to the assumed fact, 
that Mr. Bentalou, the assumed author of the pamphlet, was an eye-witness 
of all he is made to relate. 1 have yet to be satisfied that Mr. Bentalou 
avows himself the author. I cannot believe that he has lent his name td 
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such idle extravagancies. And if he has, I can only say that it is not jenougti 
to have been an eye-witness — ^the narrative of even an eye-witness must be 
supported by probability, and not admit of positive contradiction. How 
this reviewer comes at this among other facts I know not. They are not all 
furnished by the pamphlet; for, although Mr. Bentalou does speak in the 
first person relative to the affairs of Brandywine, the Lancaster road and 
Germantown, it does not follow that he was there. The pronoun of the 
first person may have been used to distinguish the American army. It is so 
used in Lee's Memoirs in relating the battle of Hobkirk's Hill, from which 
he was twenty miles distant. 

But I conclude as I began, by repeating that in all this affair I consider Col. 
Paul Bentalou as essentially but a nominal person. Nor after seeing so 
much to discredit in the narrative of the pamphlet, if Mr. Bentalou has 
really given the sanction of his name to it, would I be led to change my 
opinion on this point by any thing that could come from Mr. Bentalou. 
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